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NOTES AID COMMENTS. 



i. 

COQUELIN AND HADING. 



This Comedie Francaise is recognized as the academy of the stage, where the 
purity of French speech is preserved, and the mimetic art is cultivated and per- 
fected. It adopts the best actors and actresses, when they have been made so 
elsewhere. It has become an article of faith to believe in its supremacy and to 
bow before its dignity. But perfection means, among other things, immobility, 
and progress is life; when that ceases, dissolution sets in. The resignation of 
Sara Bernbart and M. Coquelin, and the disintegration acknowledged to be go- 
ing on within the company of the Theatre Francais seems to indicate that great 
conservative institution has served its purposes. 

Fifty years ago, a group of artists, distinguished by their independence of the 
great Dramatic Pantheon, was formed on the Boulevards ; at its head stood 
Frederick Lematre; to it adhered Lafont, Madame Dowal, Madame Georges, 
Madame Guyon, Madame Albert, Laferriere, Melingue, Rose Cheri, Desclees, 
Charles Fechter, and others not less conspicuous nurselings of popular affection. 
This may be called the romantic school, to distinguish its method, if it had any, 
from the classic school of the Theatre Francais. It was the natural outcome of 
the age, and its high priests were Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas. Some of 
these distinguished favorites were enticed from the Boulevard into the Salle 
Moliere, where, like leading men of the House of Commons when elevated into the 
Lords, they lost their prominence and retired into dignified obscurity. Madame 
Hading and M. Coquelin afford us a charming opportunity to compare these two 
schools of acting, and incidentally to measure with the standards they exhibit our 
own Anglo-American method, of which Burton, Blake, and Jefferson present 
familiar examples. 

M. Coquelin, a very distinguished member of the great French Academy, is so 
correct a mimic, that he seems to have reduced the art of acting to one of the 
exact sciences. He is a doctrine on action, and works like a piece of exquisite 
machinery. In articulation and elocution his diction is perfect. In gesture, pos- 
ture, grimacial power, he is minutely admirable. If he be lacking in pathos, let 
it be remembered that the classic comedy is purely comic and anti-pathetic. The 
art of mingling tears and smiles is a discovery of the present age — it is an in- 
novation, and belongs to the romantic school. This admixture is hysterical of its 
nature, and cannot be machine-made; being, therefore, uncontrollable by art, it is 
regarded as irregular, and forms no part of the discipline of the classic comedian. 

D'Israeli once remarked that Gladstone had no redeeming vices, no endearing 
weaknesses ; and M. Coquelin in his art exhibits a similar disheartening perfec- 
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tion. He is more admirable than charming, for charm is an indefinite quality 
not measurable by rule or by school ; it is appreciable by sympathy. It is a mat- 
ter of temperament; it belongs to a human being as odors belong to a flower; it is 
a natural gift, which may be affected injuriously by instruction. I have just met 
with a young person, not out of her teens, who of course knows little or nothing 
about acting in its artistic sense, but she possesses a fund of natural pathos so 
powerful that she may be regarded as a dramatic dynamo charged with sympathetic 
fluid. This young lady can for a single scene of passional power rise above the 
level of Bernhardt and reach very nearly to the sublime plane of Rachel ; for let 
it be known to this generation that Sara is to Rachel as the sleek and graceful 
panther is to the royal Bengal tiger. 

The spasm or great throb which excites the exquisite sympathy of the specta- 
tor is not always at the command of the artist who may possess this power, for it 
is rather an emotional effect of nature than of art. In some it is only momentary, 
in others it is a prolonged paroxysm. Therefore it is excluded from the classic 
school of comedians as being repugnant to control ; they point out that the artist, 
being scarcely master of his passion, betrays for the moment that it has become 
the master of him. Then his helplessness is manifest in the commission of some 
fault which they pronounce to be a blemish, bat the public seize on with admira- 
tion. 

That M. Coquelin is a very great artist is indisputable ; that he is a great actor 
is a question on which it is permitted to the two schools to divide. 

Madame Hading will be a much greater actress than Bhe allows herself to be 
at present. Some performers have the dual power to be present amongst the audi- 
ence looking at themselves on the stage, listening to themselves. The absence of 
this part of them is sensibly felt and resented by the public. The critics call it 
self-consciousness and circumspection. Madame Hading is afflicted with it ; it 
belongs to her novitiate. In some novices it becomes constitutional ; with her the 
artistic power will soon assert itself, and when her fine gown will not accommo- 
date itself to her action, she will tear it into shape ; this when her soul is not in 
corsets and her face is no longer under the mask of pigmentary beauty. Between 
her and nature there is only vanity ; between Coquelin and nature there is a prin- 
ciple and a creed. 

We, in the Anglo-American school, believe that each artist is fitted by physi- 
cal gifts and inclination to fill a certain line of characters and region of emotion. 
Thus, we hold the same tragedian is not capable of performing equally well the 
intellectual Hamlet and the sensual Othello. The passions of Shylock, Richard 
the Third and the Moor found their issue in Edmund Kean, who failed to per- 
sonify the dignity of Hamlet and Coriolanus and was unequal to all the requi- 
sites of Lear. We believe that no person can sink his personality, but it must per- 
meate all his efforts. The actor cannot, therefore, suit all parts, but only those 
for which he is physically and sympathetically cast by nature. The 
elder French classic school insists that the actor should quiet his 
personality and endure another moral and physical being. We hold this 
effort may produce rather an outward and visible form than the inward and 
spiritual grace of the character, whereby the eye of the spectator will be deceived 
with the mask, the "little bits of business," and the movement of an artificial 
figure. Those who remember Burton in Captain Cuttle, Blake in Jesse Rural, or 
Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle, will understand how the personality of the actor 
was apparent without affecting the portrait he represented, even as the personality 
of Vandyk or Landseer is present in every work of each of these painters. The 
greater the artist, the greater the personality. This the elder branch school repudi- 
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ates and denies. Again, we ignore the presence of the audience as much as possible, 
even in our soliloquies, while both the French schools emphatically acknowledge 
and address the public, making it what may be called, in Irish, a silent inter- 
locutor. 

I have elsewhere deprecated the vain pretense that acting is an effusion uncon- 
trolled by art; but, with great deference to the old school, I deny that it is a 
purely artistic process uninspired by " a fine phrenzy." To reconcile the two 
operations is the method of the romantic school of Young France, and of the 
Anglo-American school in this country ; where I contend that, in comedy, our 
study of nature is more close and more faithful, and, if the term may be used, 
more effortless, than we find in either of the French methods. 

Dion Boucicaui/t. 
II. 

THE REGENERATION OF THE COOKING-STOVE. 

During the first eight months of 1888 we took out of our Pennsylvania hills 
33,619,291 tons of anthracite. During the year, at least 88 million tons were 
distributed among our shops, railroads, steamboats and kitchens. 

It may be humiliating to confess it, but our civilization is to-day founded on 
a fire-pot. Beauty would faint were it not for the kitchen range, and wit grow 
cold without the furnace fire. Trade at the arts would stand still were it not for 
the steam boiler. 

When in 1828 Neilson patented his hot blast the steel rail became possible, and 
without the rail the Republic would be impossible. 

When an oil lamp is lighted, the wick must be turned down, because, as we 
all know, the flame in a few moments grows brighter and hotter. The lamp is 
a hot blast in little. The oil rising in the wick approaches a small zone of high 
temperature, and is turned into a gas. This gas chemically unites with the 
oxygen of the air, and the result is heat and light. The fixtures about the flame 
soon become heated, and the air passing through the brass work takes up a part 
of this heat. As a result, the oxygen meets the oil at a higher temperature, 
and the chemical action is more rapid, hotter. Neilson's idea was an inspira- 
tion. He heated the air blast blown into a furnace, and got more heat out of 
his coal. 

Other men went further, and in gas-fired furnaces heated the gas as well as 
the air, and, developing Neilson's hot blast, gave us the modern high temperature 
regenerative furnaces. A few years ago Siemens applied the idea to gas lamps. 
A regenerative gas lamp is one in which the gas and air are both raised to a high 
temperature before they reach the burner. The result of this regeneration is more 
light and heat at a material saving of gas. 

All combustion is now thought to be really the burning of a gas. The lighted 
match brought to the candle wick vaporizes the wax, and it unites with the oxygen 
to give heat and light. The wick then becomes a gas ptoducer. Practically, every 
lamp is a gas lamp. The poet, toasting his shins before the hearth, may sing of 
the blazing hickory, but his back-log and fore-stick are only gas works in little, 
and the crackle and singing of the fire are only the blowing up of miniature gas 
tanks. 

With the exception of a simple form of hot-blast steam boiler furnace invented 
in this country, the regenerative idea has not spread beyond a few gas lamps and 
the high-temperature furnaces in glass works, iron works and steel mills. And 
yet we are told that, at our present enormous output of anthracite, we shall see 
our mines exhausted in less than a hundred years. Of all this vast tonnage burned 



